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Hokkaido 
Is His Home 


WHEN he received his mission assign- 
ment to Japan in 1957, a few weeks 
before his ordination, Deacon Bertrand 
P 4. Gramelspacher of Jasper, Indiana, 
shrugged his shoulders and said that 
while he was extremely happy, he really 
wasn't too surprised. For throughout 
his long seminary career, beginning at 





§t. Meinrad’s, Indiana, in 1944, this 
dark, slim-framed Marvknoller with 
the broad smile had nourished a deep 
intuition that somehow his apostolate 
would be spent with the Japanese 
ay People. His dream came true. Right 

now. having completed 

two years of grueling lan- 
‘ely I guage study at Tokyo, 
4 thirty-one-year-old Father 


/ ) ; 
lie Gramelspacher is stationed 
as a curate at Date-cho, 


on Japan's northernmost island, Hok- 
kaido. His many apostolic activities 
with non-Christian youth and young 
married couples indicate that he has 
been readily accepted in the Japanese 
social community—not as a foreigner, 
but as a triend. For an Hokkaido 
Maryknoller——who, like ail missioners, 
is required to preach a Gospel that 
transcends national barriers and racial 
distinctions — few compliments can 
have greater import. The miners, 
farmers and fishermen of Hokkaido 
are of sturdy pioneer stock, with strong 
family ties. If they are Christianized, 
the same steellike determination that 
they now manifest in carving a liveli- 
hood out of the harsh environment 
will serve to erect a strong Catholic 
Church throughout the Island Empire. 


 Maryknol 


Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, Inc. 


...to those 
who love Ged 
all things work 

together for good.’ 


Maryknoll, the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, 
was established in 191] by the 
American bishops? to recruit, 
train, send and support Ameri- 
can missioners in areas Overseas 
assigned to Maryknoll by the 
Holy Father. Maryknoll is sup- 
ported by free.will offerings and 
uses no paid agents. 


The Maryknoll Fathers 
Maryknoll, New York 
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An ancient cultural code 
condemns millions of Indians 
to a subhuman way of life. 


F‘ aspects of Indian life are more 
difficult for foreigners to compre- 
hend than the caste system. By this 
grim process, over 300 million Hindus 4 
are segregated into 2,718 groups and 
subgroups, each of which possesses 
“appropriate” social and religious 
status. Rooted in an historical era that 
antedates Christ, the caste system pro- 
vides the basis of Indian society. 

The most pitiful victims of this in- 
human, irrational system are the Un- 
touchables—some 50 million persons 
who, though labeled as Hindus, are 
excluded from the ordinary privileges 
of their faith. Since bodily contact, or 
even close proximity, will “pollute” 
the ordinary Hindu, the Untouchables’ 
living quarters are usually divided from 
the rest of the community by a board 
fence or a shallow moat. They may 
not use the public bath, nor may their 
children attend the local schools. 

Though the precise origin of the Un-; 
touchable’s status is obscure, his plight, 
is regarded by orthodox Hindus as just 
punishment for evil-doing in a former 
existence. The only way to enter this) 
caste is to be born into it. The only 
way to leave it is to die. Like ghostly 
phantoms, the Untouchables are 
doomed to walk among their fellow” 
men as objects of fear, ignorance and 
superstition. Their only immediate 
hope is Christianity. es 
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| Though loved by her grandfather, this waif knows most Indians despise her. 


hosts Walk in India 





Because the slaughtering of sacred cows is a grave infamy, shoe- 
makers who must handle the hides are drawn from the Untouchables. 
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From cradle to grave, the Untouchable is cursed with an indelible stigma, 


Going to bed onc is normal for 84 mee cent of India’ $ — million poops 
—, + 
3 x ; 
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Barred from most religious services, and yet drawn instinctively toward the 
spiritual, India’s outcastes erect humble altars in their one-room hovels. 











By James F. Hyatt, M.M. 


An up-to-date movement 


via mass communications. 


FRReaching 
the People 


T WAS visiting hour in a Kyoto hos- 
I pital. A priest was sitting by the bed 
of one of the patients in a ward, in- 
structing him in the catechism. Then, 
from the far end of the hall, came the 
strains of Beethoven's “Pastoral Sym- 
phony.” The talk in the ward stopped, 
and the patients turned on their radios. 
They listened for five minutes to the 
Good Shepherd broadcast, “Light of 
the Heart.” Then they turned off the 
radios and resumed their conversations. 

Stories similar to this are reported 
to the offices of the Good Shepherd 
Movement in Kyoto, Japan, almost 
every day. A young woman came in 
one morning to tell us the good news 
that she would soon be baptized; she 
had started studying the catechism at 
her local church some months ago, 
after hearing one of our programs. A 
young man and wife who heard the 
program one afternoon immediately 
closed their small grocery store to come 
and ask how to raise their child. 
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sells religion and morality 


Yet the beginnings of this project 
were difficult. When we first tried to 
obtain radio time, in August of 1957, 
we received a cool reception from 
every broadcasting company we vis- 
ited. In the first place, the authorities 
of those companies feared the reactions 
of the Buddhists, who still exert tre- 
mendous influence in political and 
financial circles in Japan. Secondly, 
they realized that we should be able 
to pay only a fraction of the regular 
rate for radio time. Thirdly, they se- 
riously doubted that a program on 
moral and religious subjects could hold 
the attention of any substantial num- 
ber of listeners. 

However, after about two months of 
negotiating, Radio Kyoto agreed to 
give us a try, allotting us five minutes 
three times a week, early in the morn- 
ing. After the first couple of weeks, 
they were definitely sold on the pro- 
gram. And before another month had 
passed, they had arranged to broadcast 
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itevery weekday at the more-favorable 
time of 3:40 in the afternoon. The 
price was one fourth of the normal 
rate. Within a few months, the pro- 
gram was being carried by seven more 
stations in different parts of the country. 

Each program is centered on a cur- 
rent news story or an anecdote, with 
an application of the story to the lives 
of the listeners. The program ends with 
announcements of local church activi- 
ties and a suggestion that the listeners 
enroll in our correspondence course in 
Catholic Doctrine. 

We have chosen the “Pastoral Sym- 
phony” as the theme music, and we 
tell stories from the news of the day in 
order to attract those listeners who 
would rebel against a strictly religious 
program. We strive, in each broadcast, 
to help the listeners realize that the 
Catholic Church is intimately inter- 
ested in, and provides solutions for, 
the problems that affect their daily 
lives. We hope in this way to dispel 
# gradually the numerous misunder- 
standings and prejudices in regard to 
the Catholic Church, which are so 
prevalent in Japan. 

The area presently being covered by 
our broadcasts has a population of 
about 18,000,000 people. A survey now 
being carried on in the city of Kyoto 
indicates that from one third to one 
half of all the people in this area are 
familiar with the program, many lis- 
tening to it every day. Through these 
broadcasts, several million people are 
gradually learning the principles for 
which the Catholic Church stands. 

The paper that we publish each 
month has the same objective as the 
radio program, and the general presen- 
tation is the same. In fact, they both 
have the same title. The paper is a 
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four-page affair, distributed from door 
to door through the cooperation of 
local newspaper boys. About 300,000 
copies are being distributed. 

Indications are that the paper arouses 
about the same interest as the radio 
program. Letters arrive daily from the 
readers, some of them pointing out re- 
markable changes that our paper has 
made in their lives. For instance, we 
recently received a letter from a young 
woman who, after reading one issue of 
the paper, had given up the plans she 
had made for suicide. 

The majority of the letters received 
are not so dramatic. But they, also, 
tell of the favorable influence that the 
paper has had on its readers; and al- 
most every letter contains a request 
for catechetical instructions, either in 
a convert class or through the Good 
Shepherd Correspondence Course. 

We began publishing our corre- 


In Kyoto 8,000 new posters a month 
emphasize a single moral principle. 











spondence course as a means of fol- 
lowing up the contacts made through 
broadcasting and the distribution of 
our monthly paper. The course is 
made up of ten pamphlets, covering 
major points of Catholic Doctrine. 

Six months after the course was 
first announced, more than 2,000 per- 
sons enrolled. From the time that 
people begin the correspondence 
course, they are urged to start attend- 
ing Mass and to enroll in a convert 
class at their local church, or at the 
Good Shepherd Headquarters. 

For those who finish the correspond- 
ence course and are yet unable or un- 
willing to enter a class, we provide the 
services of a Catholic lending library, 
as a means of continuing their studies. 
We endeavor to continue our contact 
with these people through the mail, 
until they can be brought to the 
Church and to the font of baptism. 


Visual aids are checked by Father 











To emphasize our efforts to raise 
moral standards, we have started a 
“moral Crusade.” We promote it on 
the radio and in our monthly paper, 
and also through the use of resolution 
cards, posters, and an essay contest on 
morality. The resolution card is the 
simplest, and undoubtedly the most 
popular, of any literature we have thus 


far printed. It reads as follows: ; 


“I resolve this day to do all in my 
power to resist evil and do good. I re- 
solve this day to fulfill faithfully all 
the responsibilities of my state in life; 
to observe kindness and honesty in all 
contact with my fellow men; and to 
preserve complete purity of soul. If! 
should be tempted to evil, I will repeat 
in my heart the words, ‘Do what is 
right—be strong—be cheerful.’ That I 
may be able to keep this resolution, | 
ask the help of God, my Creator.” 

These cards are being distributed by 


Anthony J. Karlovecius, of Chicago. 
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the thousands to people in all walks 
of life, with the request that each per- 
son read the card once a day. It is 
most encouraging to watch facial ex- 
pressions when people first read it. 
They act as though they have found a 
guide for their life, for which they have 
long been looking. Amidst all the talk 
that is going on in Japan about the 
sad state of morality, this card seems 
to provide a means whereby the aver- 
age person can do something practical 
to improve conditions. 

Our posters are about the size of a 
piece of typewriting paper. They are 
printed with a colored design. Across 
the top are written the words, “Cath- 
olic Church.” Below in larger letters 
that can be read at some distance, is 
printed a moral principle. With the 
permission of the residents, these 
posters are tacked on gates of some 
8,000 private homes in residential dis- 
tricts, a new one being posted each 
month to replace the old. 

Fortunately, we got off to a very 
good start on the poster program. We 
chose as the words for the first poster, 
“An Obedient Child WiH Succeed in 
Life.” Nothing could please the Japa- 
nese parents more than to have such 
words placed before the eyes of their 
children. Though obedience was the 
basis of all moral training in Japan 
before the war, it is all but ignored in 
the misconceived idea of democracy 
that has been taught to the new gen- 
eration. However, when we first tried 
the poster program, we heard over and 
over again such words as, “The Cath- 
olic Church is the only institution in 
Japan that teaches obedience today.” 

Though this first poster caused the 
greatest stir of all, the succeeding num- 
bers—on such subjects as “Kindness,” 
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“The Example of Parents to Their 
Children,” “Purity of Heart”—have 
also been enthusiastically received. In 
the areas in which they are accepted, 
several posters appear in each block. 
Hence, as the people walk back and 
forth to work, to school, or to the 
market, each day, they are constantly 
reminded of the Catholic Church and 
the principles for which it stands. 

We launched our essay contest on 
“Practical Means of Raising Moral 
Standards” to stimulate constructive 
thought on Japan’s moral problems. 
The contest extended over a year’s 
time, with the equivalent of $1,000 in 
prizes offered. In a little over one half 
of the allotted time. we received 406 
essays. 

Our publishing plans include Cath- 
olic books with an appeal to non- 
Catholics, and also a magazine on 
morality. Though many Catholic books 
have been published in Japan since 
the war, their circulation has been 
limited largely to Catholic circles. In 
view of the great love the Japanese 
have for reading (Japan has the high- 
est literacy rate of all countries in the 
world), there is a crying need to make 
Catholic reading available to non- 
Catholic readers. 

’ The first issue of the Good Shepherd 
Magazine appeared in 1958. It carried 
articles, cartoons, and short stories, to 
point the way toward moral regenera- 
tion in the lives of both individuals 
and society. The light approach, with 
ample use of cartoon-style illustra- 
tions, makes the magazine appealing. 
A great part of our task consists in 
making morality appear attractive: a 
true source of peaceful and happy liv- 
ing, rather than a mere collection of 
rules and restrictions. 


ll 








All these projects are outgrowths of 
the Good Shepherd Movement, which 
began as a parish activity in Kyoto in 
the spring of 1953. Within two years, 
it had spread to parishes in all parts of 
Japan. but its scope remained very 
limited. At that time, the emphasis of 
Good Shepherd activities was placed 
almost entirely on guiding and en- 
couraging our Catholic people to pray, 
sacrifice, and exert their influence in a 
positive manner to lead their non- 
Catholic friends into the Church. 

The Movement was given this direc- 
tion because the personal influence of 
Catholics on non-Catholic acquaint- 
ances has long proved to be the most 
effective means of conversion. And 
though we have been able to extend 
our activities during the past few years 
to influence directly the pagan pop- 
ulation, the task of leading and inspir- 
ing Catholics to greater apostolic zeal 
remains foremost among our objec- 
tives. To this end, we publish a parish 
paper. leaflets, and pamphlets; we also 
turn out slide films and catechetical 
aids. 

Our paper, The Flock, is being used 
as a parish paper by 283 parishes 
throughout Japan, the last page being 
devoted to local parish news. Its total 
circulation is about 32,000. 

About 70,000 leaflets are sent out 
monthly with The Flock, to many par- 
ishes. The pamphlets are distributed 
by Catholics to non-Catholic friends, 
as a means of stimulating interest in 
the Church. 

The Good Shepherd Movement 
pamphlets give the Catholic attitude 
on specific social and religious sub- 
jects. The subjects treated include: 
“Juvenile Delinquency,” “Family Life,” 
“Birth Control,” “An Introduction to 
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the Catholic Church,” “An Explana- 
tion of the Mass,” and “The Attitude 
of the Catholic Church Toward An. 
cestors.”” Thus far, about 135,000 of 
these pamphlets have been sold. 

As a means of acquainting the Jap. 
anese people with the glorious history 
of the Catholic Martyrs of Japan, we 
have published a series of twelve his- 
torical film strips. At least a hundred 
sets of them are now being used 
throughout the country. 

The Good Shepherd Movement has 
published numerous attendance cards, 
prayer cards, short explanations of 
Catholic customs, as aids in teaching 
the catechism. However, the principal 
aids of this type have been two books, 
entitled, A Companion to the Catechism 
and A Treasure Box of Light. The for- 
mer was composed to be used with 
the catechism as supplementary read- 
ing material. The latter is a cartoon- 
style catechism for children. 

The expanded activities to reach 
non-Catholics were made possible by 
contributions from patrons, who be- 
gan assisting the Good Shepherd 
Movement in 1957. Their contributions 
also made possible the establishing of 
permanent headquarters for the Move- 
ment, with printing presses, editorial 
offices, a Catholic Information Center 
and Bookstore, a lending library, pack- 
ing rooms, and a 150-seat hall. 

We were fortunate in being able to 
obtain land for our building in the very 
heart of Kyoto, next to the Cathedral. 
The Information Center, Bookstore 
and lending library face on one of the 
two busiest streets of the city, thereby 
being very accessible to non-Catholic 
passers-by. The assembly hall provides 
an opportunity to assemble people 
reluctant to call at a church. 
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Activities that the Movement spon- 
sors include social as well as strictly 
religious ones. There are educational 
lectures, choral groups, English classes, 
record concerts, piano and violin re- 
citals, lessons in the traditional Japa- 
nese dances; also Boy Scout meetings, 
activities of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society and the Legion of Mary, as- 
semblies of teachers, nurses, and so 
forth. Such activities serve to establish 
direct contact between the Church and 
the multitude of people who tend to 


» | shy away from any direct contact with 


things religious. 

Convert classes are, of course, the 
focal point of all activities at the Good 
Shepherd headquarters. They provide 
opportunity for instructions to people 
who may feel backward about going 
toachurch. This applies both to those 


who attend social functions and to 
those enrolled in our correspondence 
course. 

While we make use of many non- 
religious means of establishing contact 
with the masses of the people, we 
never lose sight of the objective of 
leading them to baptism and the spir- 
itual life of grace. And though each 
person must receive baptism at his lo- 
cal church, we endeavor to make 
maximum use of our opportunities to 
provide the necessary instructions. 

The Good Shepherd Movement is 
dedicated to the task of leading the 
vast population of Japan into the Fold 
of Christ. The cooperation of all, Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics alike, is sought; 
and all good means that are found 
suitable to the accomplishment of this 
objective are used. ee 


A large staff of volunteer workers at the Good Shepherd Press keep busy 
preparing a wide variety of material for distribution throughout Japan. 
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Ingredients that produce kimchi 


By John R. Heisse, M.M. 


They Like It Hot 


Orphans help earn their 





“PROZEN Chosen,” the members of our 
Armed Forces who saw service there 
call it. When I was assigned to Korea, 
reactions among my relatives, whose 
knowledge of the country was based 
on reports of returned service men, 
ranged from sympathy through il- 
concealed pity to what amounted to 
deep mourning. 

Happily I can report from first 
hand experience that the derogatory 
things said about this much-maligned 
country were not detraction, but down- 
right calumny. 

This article is an attempt to set the 
record straight and to repair the cal- 
umny. I narrow the scope of this piece 


kimchi by picking cabbages, mu (in flat basket). 
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to one of the most-maligned facets of 
this much-maligned nation, its food— 
specifically, kimchi. 

Kimchi is the food most often iden- 
tified with Korea and Koreans; and 
conversely, Koreans are most easily 
identified by kimchi. I know of no 
other people who eat it—which is, per- 
haps, just as well. Koreans who have 
moved to other lands prepare and eat 
it, but it doesn’t seem to have caught 
on with their new neighbors. 

To describe the preparation of kim- 
chi, presents a problem, because there 
are almost as many types as there are 
people preparing it. Kimchi makers, 
like Grandma baking a pie or cake, 
follow no printed recipe—much less 
use a “kimchi mix”; they belong to 
the pinch of this and smidgen of that 
school. 

However, there are basic types such 
as the summer and winter kimchi. The 
various kinds of summer kimchi are 
prepared just before use, because the 
heat causes it to spoil rapidly. Winter 
kimchi is made in large batches, enough 
to last the entire season. When a Ko- 
rean or Koreaphile speaks of kimchi 
without any qualifying phrase, it is 
winter Kimchi to which he refers. 

Even when preparing for a small or 
average-sized family, the process takes 
several days. When a supply is pre- 
pared for an orphanage, or the board- 
ers at a school for blind and deaf and 
dumb children, as in the accompany- 
ing pictures, it is a sizable undertak- 
ing and assumes the social overtones 
of a quilting bee. 

The basic ingredients are pretty 
much the same, though the amounts 
vary according to individual taste. 
First there is cabbage. This is the 
Chinese cabbage; not the round, west- 
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She has her very own kimchi recipe. 


ern style. It is a taller variety, which 
looks something like celery with delu- 
sions of grandeur. The taste is stronger 
than the western variety. In fact, 
strong is the descriptive word for 
about every ingredient in this strictly 
Korean dish. 

Next in importance is a large radish 
or turnip, called mu, or sometimes 
muu. Some dictionaries call it a radish, 
others a turnip, which figures, because 
it looks like a turnip, but tastes like a 
radish only more so. Even that isn’t 
too accurate a description because 
some are round like turnips, others 
are long and parsnip-like, and both 
shapes come in all sizes from small to 
jumbo. 

Other ingredients are salt — the 
coarse kind, a far cry from the table 
salt used in the States—and red pep- 
pers. It is pepper, in both powdered 
and shredded forms, that makes kimchi 
mouth watering for a Korean, and 
eye-watering for the uninitiated West- 
erner. The remaining elements, for the 
most part, also fall into the strong 
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They are stripping the withered 
outer leaves from Chinese cabbages, 







Some of the mu (a turnip-radish 
are chopped into small pieces. 
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Orphanage’s kimchi —a winter's 
supply — cures in stone crocks. 
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For Korean women, making kimchi is a social event—like an old-fashioned 
quilting bee. They gossip and get into spicy arguments over personal recipes. 


category—garlic, scallions, and ginger. 
Occasionally individual touches are 
added, as shrimp, sesame. 

First the withered outer leaves of 
the cabbage are removed and the green 
heads immersed in earthenware crocks 
filled with brine. While the cabbages 
are being pickled, the time can be used 
to chop up the mu—some quite fine, 
the rest into larger chunks. After sev- 
eral hours, the cabbages are removed 
from the brine and cleaned. 

Korean women do this in a flowing 
stream—the closest thing most of them 
have to running water. Now the zest- 
adding time has arrived. A colorful 
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mish-mash is made of the finely 
chopped mu, the shredded and pow- 
dered red peppers, the chopped scal- 
lions and shrimps, and a paste of 
crushed garlic cloves. To all this are 
added a bit of ginger, some sesame 
seed, and salt. 

The leaves of the cabbages, so 
pickled that they can’t help themselves, 
are spread apart; this “witches’ brew” 
is generously placed in every nook and 
cranny. After being thus treated, the 
cabbages are placed in the large crocks, 
from which all the brine has been 
drained. Larger pieces of mu are placed 
in the crocks in layers alternating with 
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Every batch of kimchi has a personality: varying amounts 
of peppers and spices are used, depending on the maker. 


the cabbages. Salt is sprinkled on the 
succeeding layers. No water is added, 
but the weight of the vegetables forces 
juices, which draw a bit of flavor from 
each of the ingredients. 

The trick is to keep the contents of 
the crock from extremes of cold and 
heat. Freezing causes it to become 
rather tasteless; if it gets too warm it 
sours. The usual method is to dig a 
shallow pit, about half the depth of 
the crocks, and then cover the crocks 
with a small house of rice straw. After 
a couple of days, the kimchi is ready 
for the table. Both cabbage and mu 
are usually cut up into smaller, bite- 
size servings, which can easily be han- 
dled with chopsticks. 

The main course at a Korean meal, 
unless a family is too poor to afford 
it, is boiled rice. Meat is a rare treat, 
seldom more than a few pieces. Other 
side dishes might be fried eggs, served 
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cold; fried potatoes, also served cold} 
and square pieces that look like mice, 
but are actually a kind of seaweed, | 
All of these are rather insipid, unless 3 
kimchi is on the table to give the meal 
zip. There is nothing quite like kimchi. 
I think it’s unique. 
For people who have to exist ona 
boiled-rice diet, I recommend kimchi 
highly. But to others, I would append 


a few words by way of caution. If you 


are a disciple of “Togetherness,” this 
Korean dish is not for you—unless, of 
course, you can persuade your family 
and friends to eat it, too. There is 
sound historical backing for these — 
words of caution. One school of people 
interested in the past hold that Korea 
became “The Hermit Kingdom,” as it 
was known in the centuries that pre- 
ceded this one, not long after kimchi 
was introduced as an integral part of 
Korean meals. as 
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Kisika stumbled, 

all his swagger was gone, 
he was sleepy drunk. 

I felt strongly for him. 
Suddenly he was familiar; 
I knew he was my brother. 


By Thomas P. McGovern, M.M. 
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be seen his sagging grass roof; the 
mud flaking off the walls of his hut; 
the squalor of his front yard—bits of 
frayed rope, tin cans, goat droppings, 
rain-soaked newspapers, corncobs. 
Thus under the noonday sun with no 
finger of breeze beckoning: why should 
a man rise? Kisika rises. 

On Sunday morning, Kisika buys 
the Kiongozi newspaper, here in Nye- 
gina, Africa, and makes a big play of 
fastening his silver-rimmed spectacles 
about his ears. Lips pursed, frowning, 
he scans the headlines. One of the 
lenses is missing; the other has the 
opacity of a milk-bottle bottom. Why 
does he bother? 

Kisika is in his early twenties, un- 
married because he has no cows. His 
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father is a shell-shocked veteran of the 
First World War, who has never com- 
pletely adjusted to a workaday world. 
Kisika cannot afford a wife, but that 
does not prevent him from dressing 
like a sultan. Red silk, long-sleeved 
shirts are the staple, with cuff links of 
varied design, hammered gold, twisted 
silver, all the size of ash trays. He 
wears shoes, highly polished, without 
laces. 

Kisika has had only four years of 
grammar schooling but manages to 
speak Kiswahili as well as the local 
Kikwaya, with the ease and inflection 
of the Dar es Salaam newscaster. 
Whenever a new priest arrives, Kisika 
is hired as a language teacher. I missed 
him on my arrival. He was away in 
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Mwanza, working as a dresser in the 
Government hospital. 

Like many of the advanced, younger 
set, Kisika pays a considerable amount 
of attention to his hair—uncoiling it 
as much as possible and fluffing it out, 
so that it rises like a cloud four or five 
inches above his forehead. He wears 
a silk scarf about his neck, discreetly, 
in the English fashion. His shorts 
(white on Sunday) are always clean 
and pressed. A long, rubber-handled 
knife is a fixture at his side: it is hol- 
stered in leather, into which imitation 
rubies have been embedded. 

Kisika has vitality, humor, an Afri- 
can’s generosity. His eyes, it is true, 
are a bit too closely set; but he has a 
good forehead, a toothbrush mustache 
and almost no chin. His appearance 
pleases; it is an asset; yet it creates, 
too, a slight but persistent doubt. 
Something is off kilter, one thinks; the 
close-set eyes, perhaps; the lack of 
chin. There is a flaw somewhere, mi- 
nor but damaging. 

I visited Kisika when he was in 
prison. The heavy, oaken door of the 
jail is set low in the wall, and one must 
bend to enter. The act of bending calls 
to mind improbable adventures. 

The chocolate-headed guard who 
opened the door was prosaic enough. 
Barely moving his lips, he asked, “Yes? 
You want?” 

“I want to visit a prisoner. Is that 
possible?” 

“Is no possible. Today is no visiting 
hours. Sunday, too.” 

“I'm sorry. I didn’t know. My 
friend’s case is being tried on Thurs- 
day.” 

“Thursday?” He took a long, slow 
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look at my cassock. “You a ‘fodder’? 
Come.” 

I entered a kind of vestibule that 
was separated from the main prison 
yard by a wall of iron bars. This ves- 
tibule contained a Gun Room—so the 
door was marked; on the opposite 
wall a door was marked, “Juveniles’ 
Detention Room.” An electric clock 
whirred noisily on the wall above a 
stand-up desk. 

We crossed the lower end of the 
yard, the guard scuffling ahead of me 
in his high, brown shoes. He knocked 
on an Office door that opened on the 
yard, and a muffled voice commanded 
him to enter. 

A very fat, uniformed Indian, the 
warden, looked up at us without in- 
terest from behind his desk. His pudgy, 
hairy fingers were cupped together on 
the desk top as though to conceal 
something. A wickered punkah moved 
back and forth across the ceiling, 
above his head. It was drawn by an 
old, wrinkle-faced prisoner, all in 
white, who tugged on a rope from a 
stool in one corner of the room. It was 
stifling hot in the room despite the 
punkah, but the Indian was buttoned 
to the neck in a starched, khaki uni- 
form. A brown-leather belt circled his 
girth, fastened just below his armpits. 
His massive face held a peculiarly 
serene, almost a non-caring look. Cer- 
tainly we did not interest him. He put 
the toothpick back into his mouth. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked, 
prodding his lower gums. 

“I was hoping to see a prisoner.” 

“Who is this prisoner?” Then, “Fas- 
ter!” The old convict in the corner 
jumped. 

“His name is Kisika. He’s being 
tried on Thursday.” 
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“Bring him here,” the warden said. 
The warden examined his toothpick 
carefully. He nodded several times at 
the tip, blowing through his full lips, 
He looked up at me, smiling calmly, 
and then suddenly his eyes began to 
blink frantically. It was as though he 
had for the moment lost control of 
some inner mechanism. No other 
muscle even twitched. } 

“Your jail is very nice,” I said. “| 
mean it’s clean.” 

“Thank you,” he said, frowning his 
eyelids into submission. 

He leaned back in his chair and 
stared up at the punkah. The old man 
in the corner was tugging with both 
hands. “I am known for clean jails.” 

“Cigarette?” he said, still staring up 
at the punkah. 

I presumed he was offering me one. 
“I don’t smoke,” I said, safely enough. 
“Anybody ever escape?” 

That brought him down. “Why 
should they escape?” he demanded. > 
“They like it here.” He opened the ? 
desk drawer against his stomach and 
deposited the toothpick. “It’s a clean 
jail. I serve good food.” He frowned 
as though offended. 

“It’s natural to try,” I offered. “Free- 
dom, you know.” 

“What do I know?” he asked. He 











pushed himself up from the desk and 
came charging at me. 

“Look at them,” he said, taking my 
arm—treating me to a heavy musk- 
like scent. We looked through the 
barred window at the prisoners. They © 


were lounging on their elbows on the } 


gravel, among the fallen, red blossoms 
of the flamboyant tree. The scene did 
seem pastoral. 

“They do look happy, lazing there 
in the shade,” I agreed. 
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“They are extremely happy men,” 
he said, shaking his head. 

I caught sight of Kisika and the 
guard, hurrying across the yard. Kisika 
had one arm thrown around the 
guard’s shoulders and was evidently 
explaining something to him. The 
guard looked disturbed and seemed 
to be trying to scurry out from beneath 
that embrace. 

“Of course,” the warden continued, 
“we are spoiling them. You should see 
the prison in Bombay.” 

“I can imagine,” I said. 

“That’s a prison,” he said. “Bom- 
bay. I have a theory about prisons.” 

He edged up close to me, cocked 
his head to one side—and just as he 
opened his mouth, his eyes broke 
loose again. It did not bother him. His 
voice remained serene; he twisted the 
long hairs of the mole on his cheek- 
bone languidly. 

“A prison should be clean,” he said, 
his eyelids beating like a frantic bird. 
“If a place is clean, there is health. 
And where there is health, there may 
come riches. The Aga Khan always 
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said, ‘You should work in the sun.’ 
Yes?” 

“T see,” was what I said. But I had 
been watching the bird gradually sub- 
side. 

The guard stamped into the room, 
saluting and grovenly clicking his 
heels. Behind him, rigid in the door- 
way, chest expanded, stood Kisika. 
He winked at me. 

“You may talk with prisoner fifteen 
minutes.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Don’t mention it.” We left before 
he could get the desk drawer open. 

Outside the warden’s office Kisika 
pushed the white, prison cap down 
over one eye. He grabbed my hand. 
“Father of my soul,” he said, grinning 
from ear to ear. His hair and mustache 
had been shaved. But the prison diet 
had done him no harm; his face was 
as full as ever; the whites of his eyes 
were no longer inflamed. “You did not 
forget child Kisika.” 

“How could I, First-born?” 

He took my arm; we strutted across 
the yard. His vitality was infectious. 
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The guard fumbled with the keys at 
the iron gate. 

“Give me those keys,” Kisika said. 
He snatched them out of the guard’s 
hands and examined the tips critically 
for a moment. Then humming to him- 
self, he inserted the key that turned 
the lock. 

“Won’t you step in,” he invited, 
sweeping back with one arm dangling. 
“It’s this one,” he said to the guard. 
“How long have you been here?” 

There was a wooden bench next to 
the door marked “Gun Room.” Kisika 
led me to it. The guard followed. 

“Do your reports,” Kisika said to 
him without smiling. 

The guard stumbled—and then de- 
bating, apparently, whether to salute 
or not—scraped off to the ledgers on 
the stand-up desk. 

“You were framed?” 

“Myself? But of course! Would I 
strike a man?” 

“It happens.” 

“Tata, 1 am a Christian!” 

“Those men beneath the tree, some 
of them are Christians. Since when 
were you baptized?” 

“Myself? I am a Christian in desire. 
There are three kinds: in blood —” 
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long can they give you?” 

“Two months. I shall die.” 

“Die! You're getting fat. This isa 
hotel.” 

He laughed. “It’s not too bad. The 
food is sufficient. The guardians seem 
fond of me. But I miss my mother.” 

I thought it best not to laugh at that 
last remark. 

“She is in good health, but your 
father has a chest cold. For some 
strange reason, she seems fond of you.” 

“She is my mother,” he said softly 
and frowned. 

It was evidently not a subject for 
banter. “Your trial is Thursday?” 

“Thursday,” he admitted, as the life 
went out of him. His head dropped. 

“Look, Tata,” he said, putting his 
hand on my knee. “Go to the judge 
and speak for me.” Something like 
hope enlarged his eyes. “They say he 


is a friend of yours.” Then he became [ 


excited, slapping at my knee. “Tell 
him Kisika no bad; good!” 

“I thought you were smart.” 

“Myself?” he said, startled. “But of 
course I am smart.” 

“All right, I will see the judge. I will 
say what you want me to say. I hope 
you enjoy the two months in prison. 
The judge enjoys being told what to 
do.” 


“Europeans take bribes,” he replied | 


sulkily. 

“This judge doesn’t.” 

Kisika gave me a bleak look, as 
though to say that friends offer help 
not logic. 

“Listen, Kisika, this judge is a touchy 
man. If I told him you were a good 
man, he would fee! obliged to prove 
you a gangster. Don’t you see?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
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“But let me tell you something. 
Don’t wear a rosary into court. He'll 
feel you are working for sympathy. 
And don’t walk the way you do.” I 
stood up and gave an approximation 
of his swagger. Kisika grinned. “Walk 
like this. And when you enter the wit- 
ness box, stumble a bit. Then stand 
like this; keep your head low. 

“But when he asks you a question, 
straighten up, look him in the eye, and 
answer slowly and distinctly. Always 
call him, ‘my lord.’” 

Kisika’s face lighted up with the 
prospect of playing a part. 

“You must be poor and humble. If 
you are guilty the routine won’t help 
a great deal. But it won’t hurt, either.” 

“Tata, Tata,” he said, laughing. He 
gave me a double handshake. 

On Thursday evening I went to ask 
the judge the verdict he had passed on 
Kisika. The judge was a tall, red- 
headed Yorkshireman with slightly 
popping eyes. He prided himself on 
looking like Dean Acheson; at least, 
he tugged his guardsman’s mustache 
vigorously when I casually mentioned 
the resemblance. 

The judge was married to, and con- 
verted by, a slight, wooly haired Gal- 
way girl who had an immense and 
embarrassing regard for priests. 
Though physically unprepossessing, 
she had a gentleness and an oblique 
humor that made her almost beauti- 
ful. They were an unlikely pair: beef 
eater and cabbage leaf. She could be 
devastating when she mimicked Eng- 
lish types. They had patronized her, 
occasionally snubbed her, and were 
totally unaware that, behind those 
gray-green eyes, a keen mind was reg- 
istering and savoring their absurd 
pomps and their empty airs. 
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“Kisika?” I asked. “Kisika, the son 
of Songora?” 

The judge frowned down at the mug 
which he kept revolving between his 
palms as though to warm it. 

His wife was knitting a scarf. From 
her place on the sofa, she looked first 
at him, then at me. 

“A friend of yours, Father?” the 
wife asked. 

“Yes,” I said. “He lives near the 
mission and comes over often. A bit 
wild, but good natured. He was ac- 
cused of striking someone outside a 
tavern.” 

“Poor lad,” she said. “Drink’s a 
curse.” 

“Oh, him,” the judge said, looking 
at his wife. “Now I remember. A de- 
cent chap, really. Kisika, that’s it. One 
of your lads, Father?” 

“Was he guilty, dear?” his wife 
asked, realizing my concern. 

“Of course not! There were no wit- 
nesses and the defendant admitted to 
being blind drunk at the time. Seemed 
a bit of a ‘frame-up,’ as you Yanks 
would say. I rather liked him. A 
Straight type, respectful, knew his 
place. He got a rather nasty bruise 
when he stumbled in the box. Ob- 
viously confused. A country boy.” 

“Aren't we all?” his wife asked 
softly. 

He flushed and popped his eyes at 
his wife. 

Kisika, of course, did not let his 
good fortune go unremarked. He or- 
ganized a massive beer party; through 
three nights running we heard the 
tap-tap-boom of the drums. We could 
see the storm lanterns swinging high 
on the sisal poles, in the windy night. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day 
Kisika called on me, walking stiffly, 
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with conscious effort. His forehead 
was beaded with perspiration. He 
smiled, and then seemed unable to re- 
lax his lips. It was a bit disconcerting. 
His eyes glowed like rubies. 

“We have kept beer for you, Tata,” 
he said, reaching out unsuccessfully 
for my arm. 

“You should go to bed, Kisika.” 

“After you taste the beer,” he agreed. 

So I helped him into the jeep, and 
we drove up the hill to his village. He 
slumped in the bucket seat at my side. 
I was afraid he would fall asleep. 

“How’s your father’s chest cold?” 

“Troublesome,” he said, without 
lifting his head. “He wants your 
blessing.” 

“My blessing! He doesn’t even know 
me.” Which was true, despite the f>ct 
that I had visited him many times. 

He thought I was the European in 
charge of vermin control. He had been 
conscripted into the King’s African 
Rifles during the First World War, and 
had fought in several campaigns 
against the Germans, for whom he had 
an almost-idolatrous regard. The Eng- 
lish, who had paid him niggardly, who 
had been outmaneuvered at every 
turn, and who had allowed him to be 
wounded, he despised. He would never 
admit that I knew Kikwaya. It made 
conversation with him difficult. 

“You know Zanzibar?” I asked in 
English, repeating an opening I had 
used many times. 

“Zanzivar, yes, sank you.” 


He began coughing raucously. His 
wife ran out of the hut and began 
pounding his back. 

Kisika led me into the house and 
gave me a quart-sized can of beer. It 
was just turning. “This is good but too 
much,” I said. “The Banjungu say 
that too much of even a good thing is 
really bad.” 

“Of course,” Kisika answered, tak- 
ing off his shoes. His mother said 
something I couldn’t catch, and he put 
his shoes back on. It was close in the 
hut, and Kisika could barely keep his 
eyes open. 

“I can’t finish this,” I said, “but it 
is very good. You go to bed. I am 
going home.” 

Kisika insisted on accompanying 
me to the gate. I had to hold him up. 

He shook his head sadly from side 
to side. 

“This is senseless,” he said. “Bure!” 

“What is senseless?” 

“This,” he said, freeing his arm and 
waving it about so that he almost fell. 
“wae.” 

I caught him. “No man is bure. You 
talk foolish because you are drunk.” 

“I am not always drunk.” 

“You need sleep.” 

He turned aside. His shorts were 
streaked with mud. All his luster had 
gone. I felt strongly for him. Suddenly 
he was familiar to me. I began to un- 
derstand him. “Now I know him,” | 
said. I was convinced! “This one is my 
brother.” BE 


For You to Remember! Maryknoll benefactors have a large share in the 
daily Masses, prayers, labors, and sacrifices of Maryknoll’s priests, 
students, and Brothers. Fridays are devoted in a special manner to the 
intentions of our benefactors, for which Maryknoll priests offer their 
Masses and the entire Maryknoll family offers its prayers and work. 
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By Richard M. Quinn, M.M. 





Science Catches Up 


ow that winter has really arrived, 
N our Indian farmers are busy mak- 
ing chuno. This is one of the staple 
items in the everyday diet of the 
Aymaras who live in and around Ilave, 
Peru. Chuno is their name for dehy- 
drated potatoes. Potatoes have been a 
crop of these mountain farmers of Peru 
for centuries. The knack of dehydrat- 
ing them is almost as old. 

At harvest time the potatoes that 
are too small for convenient table use 
are set aside. These small spuds are 
spread out on a level spot of the fam- 
ily farm: no one potato is left on top 
of another. They are left out on the 
ground night and day. The drying po- 
tatoes are guarded and turned by the 
children of the family, or by one of 
the elders who has nothing else to do. 

The drying process involves leaving 
the potatoes exposed to the weather 
for three or four weeks—this during 
the coldest part of the winter. Winters 
here on the altiplano are severe. The 
sun sets early behind the mountains. 
Early every night the temperature 
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drops below freezing: the water con- 
tent of the potatoes freezes. 

This causes small pockets of ice 
within each lowly spud. Every morn- 
ing the farmer goes out to his spread 
potatoes. He squeezes the water out of 
them by tramping on the tubers with 
his bare feet. This tramping on the 
frozen spuds is repeated several times 
a day in the course of chuno making. 

After all the water is squeezed out 
of the small potatoes, the farmer col- 
lects and stores his crop of chuno. 

Cooks in these mountain regions 
make a variety of foods from chuno. 
The dried potatoes give plenty of body 
to the soup. Some of the spuds are 
ground to make flour; then bread is 
baked with this chuno flour. They boil 
the chuno and serve as boiled potatoes. 

The Aymaras are looked upon by 
outsiders as backward. Yet they were 
making dehydrated potatoes long be- 
fore scientists of advanced nations 
caught up with the idea of dehydrat- 
ing food to economize on shipping 
space. ae 
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Scholarships for 


AY ETH Nkwabi is a twenty-four- 
year-old native of Tanganyika. He 
was converted to Catholicism at the 
age of eleven, later attended St. Fran- 
cis College in Pugi. He arrived in the 
United States recently to study at 
lowa Wesleyan College. 

There are few Tanganyika students 
in America and how Aniceth came to 
arrive here is a story in itself. For the 
last two years, Aniceth had been study- 
ing at a technical school in Kenya. 
Maryknoll’s Father Paul Bordenet en- 
couraged the young man to seek fur- 
ther education in the United States. 

Aniceth went to the American con- 
sulate in Nairobi for the names of col- 
leges where he might apply for a 
scholarship. He said that his prefer- 
ence was a Catholic college. A con- 
sular official gave him the names of 
several Catholic colleges and also lowa 
Wesleyan. 

After an anxious wait, the replies to 
his letters came. From the Catholic 
colleges, he received polite notes in- 
forming him that there was no help 
available. From Iowa Wesleyan, the 
young man received an enthusiastic 
reply, assuring him of a cordial wel- 
come. However, all that the college 
could do for him was to allow him 
$250 towards the $1,500 he néeded to 
attend their school for a year. 

With this knowledge, Aniceth ap- 
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Foreign Students 
by Albert J. Nevins, M.M. 


proached the council of his tribe. The 
elders agreed to pay the other $1,250 
a year, since with training Aniceth can 
hold an important post in the new self- 
government of Tanganyika. An Asian 
businessman agreed to buy a round- 
trip air ticket for the young man. 

Thus, for the small offer of $250a 
year, Iowa Wesleyan will have the 
privilege of training one of the future 
leaders of Tanganyika. For lack of 
offering the same amount. several 
Catholic colleges passed up the oppor- 
tunity of forming an African leader. 
When Aniceth returns home his grati- 
tude will be to the lowa Methodists, 
and rightly so. 

As I write these words, I have on 
my desk a letter from Tom Mboya, the 
dynamic young political leader in 
Kenya, whose interview is contained 
elsewhere in this issue. Mr. Mboya 
wrote to ask if a Catholic college can 
be found that will sponsor a Catholic 
boy or girl for a year of study in the 
United States. He mentions scholar- 
ships he has received to Skidmore and 
similar colleges. He concludes, “I need 
not tell you that this kind of help will 
be appreciated by all African Cath- 
olics in our country.” 

Also on my desk are three other re- 
quests for scholarship assistance. One 
comes from Hong Kong, the other two 
from Latin America. In each case, 
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Catholic colleges have been approached 
but no help is available. 

The fact is that the United States is 
a magnet for students from underde- 
veloped countries. Because of the po- 
sition of the United States in the 
world, the people of our country have 
a heavy burden of responsibility. Part 
of that responsibility is education. 
Catholics by their belief in the univer- 
sality of Redemption and their mem- 
bership in a universal Church have an 
even greater responsibility for placing 
and maintaining foreign students in 
their educational institutions. 

A survey by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education lists eighteen uni- 
versities with more than 400 foreign 
students. No Catholic university is 
among them. Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology has a 12.5% foreign- 
student enrollment. The University of 
Chicago has 6.5%, American Univer- 
sity almost 7%. The leading Catholic 
universities barely approximate 2%. 

Protestant colleges have long real- 
ized the importance of foreign stu- 
dents and have extended to many a 
welcoming and helping hand. Atlantic 
Union College, a Seventh Day Advent- 
ist institution, has a 14% foreign- 
student enrollment. Scarritt College 
(Methodist) has 13%. 

There are many reasons why Cath- 
olic colleges are limited in their help 
to foreign students. They have scant 
funds. They are already carrying a 
heavy scholarship load of American 
students. The demand for foreign 
scholarships is excessively heavy and 
far exceeds the supply. 

Several things are needed to remedy 
the situation. First, a central clearing 
agency is essential. Second, some type 
of screening is needed before granting 
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a scholarship. Third, a greater under- 
standing of the importance and neces- 
sity of the foreign-student admission 
is needed on the collegiate administra- 
tive level. Fourth, there must be a 
greater participation by non-collegiate 
Catholic organizations. 

A few outstanding programs illus- 
trate what can be done. Ten tuition 
scholarships were donated to Uganda 
by Seattle University with room and 
board supplied by the local Christian 
Family Movement. A group of Boston 
College students undertook a drive to 
bring over an Ethiopian student. St. 
Scholastica College in Minnesota held 
a fund-raising campaign for foreign- 
student scholarships. 

Programs on the individual and 
group level are one answer. 





MR. MOTO SAYS: 





‘The man who thinks he knows 
everything has a great deal to 
learn." 
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was visiting Mr. and Mrs. Montogo, 
Dine only Catholics in the Filipino 
barrio of Kaligotan. They run a trad- 
ing post. Mrs. Montogo had volun- 
teered to help instruct the people liv- 
ing here. | had come thirty miles over 
a logging road through the Mindanao 
wilderness, to give her catechetical 
material and to meet the people. 

Women squatted on the-stoop; many 
children played out of doors. The 
thatched store was full of men. Some 
were haggling over items; others were 
drinking ‘wba, a coconut-sap drink. 
They were shoeless and wore straw 
hats. 

Many had laid aside their bolos for 
more comfortable sitting. But not long 
ago, they would not have been “found 
dead” without their bolos. They even 
ate with their left hands, in order to 
have free use of their weapon hands in 
case of emergency. 

The Debabaon men were not open- 
ly friendly, yet not offensive, as they 
exchanged a few words with me. 

When one said, “I’m a Catholic, 
Father,” and in English, this was a new 
twist. He stood close, smiling. He was 
small and wiry. He spoke halting Eng- 
lish, and sported a crew cut. 

‘“[’'m a Catholic. Here — look!” He 
turned to the girl next to him and re- 
moved the chain from around her 
neck. He showed me his “dog tags” — 
“Alejo Buong, 139th Infantry,” he read. 
A small “c” was stamped on the lower 
corner of each tag. “This,” he said, 
“means Catholic.” He insisted: “I’m a 
good man. I do not harm others. ’'m 
a Catholic.” 

I asked, “Is this your child here?”— 
the shy young girl that stood clinging 
to him. 
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By John A. Rich, M.M. 


“No,” he replied, “my wife of one 
month.” His second wife was sixteen 
years old. She looked twelve to me. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“It’s the custom, Father.” 

“Well,” I said, “I guess you are a 
Catholic at heart. But you have not 
been baptized.” 

“I want my children baptized. I’m 
too old to get baptized. I'll go now, 
Father.” 

Off he went, his wife trailing along 
behind him. At least he was friendly. 
But how long before the other men 
will be too? 

There is more than enough work for 
the priest, just taking care of the huge 
numbers of Catholics here. The non- 
Christian people are hardly touched. 
This was only my second visit to these 
people in three months. Lay people 
like Mr. and Mrs. Montogo, are the 
hope of these people. % 6 
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And may the gracious care 

of the Lord our God be ours; 

prosper the work of our hands for us. 
Psalm 89:17 


THE HANDS OF » a 


He who numbers the fish of the deepest seas 
and charts the course of undiscovered stars, 
fashions human hands in the image of His love. 


For what is more beautiful than the hands of 
an infant reaching for its mother, or the ® 
hands of a husband clasped in prayer? \ 


Bad 


Because human hands are the extension of divine 
hands, each man bears the burden of healing, 
comforting, and transforming God's family. 


God's family, speaking many tongues and flourishing 
many colors, is more precious than swift fish 
or burning stars. God's family lives forever. 





For, although He is lord, creator, mentor, and 


yim, Case of all creatures, when He speaks to man 
® {te}, He calls Himself father. 
o, 


Upon every human heart, He leaves His fingerprint. 
We walk, like small children, on the palm of 
His hand. 


Art/ Sister M. Giovanni 














By Robert E. Kearns, M.M. 


IFE IN our rugged mountain parish of 

Huancane, Peru, is not without its 

lighter moments, especially in the rec- 
tory office. 

One day an elderly Indian woman 
came to get the baptismal certificate 
of her child. I thought I could find the 
facts in the register easily if I knew 
the family name. I asked, “Is your 
child a boy or a girl?” 

She looked surprised at the question. 
Then she blinked a couple of times 
before calmly stating, “Why, of course 
it is!” 

On another day a grandmotherly 
type walked into the office. She was 
chewing her coca. Slipping her cud 
between teeth and cheek, she said: “I 
would like to have a certificate of my 
baptism. I was born in 1880, 1881, and 
1882!” 

She was not much unlike still an- 
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other Indian woman who came look- 
ing for a record of her baptism. 

“How old are you?” I asked when] 
couldn’t find any name like hers in the 
books for the years she mentioned, 

“Gosh, I don’t know, Father. Can’t 
you guess?” 

On another occasion a well-built, 
healthy-looking Indian, about 35 years 
of age, requested a Mass. I noted it in 
the book. 

“What is the intention of the Mass?” 
I asked. 

“It’s a Mass for my good health,” 
he replied. 

“Your good health!” I exclaimed. 
“You look husky. As far as I can see, 
you couldn’t be in better condition.” 

“I know, Father. I am healthy, and 
I want to stay that way. My next-door 
neighbor died a short time ago. His 
wife died, too. My other neighbor on 
the other side just died. So I figure 
had better have a Mass celebrated for 
my continued good health.” 

On another day I was noting down 
the necessary data for a marriage. One 
of the witnesses answered a question 
by stating that he was from Piata. 
That village is well known as_a pre- 
dominantly non-Catholic district in 
our parish. 

“Piata?” I looked at him and said 
half to myself, “You must be a non- 
Catholic. You come from Piata.” 

“No, Father. I’m a Catholic.” 

“Can you prove that?” 

“Well, not exactly, Father. But! 
went to Mass a couple of Christmases 
ago. That should prove that I’m 4 
Catholic.” : 

There is a lot of office work in 
Huancane parish. But our Indians 
keep this office work from becoming 4 
lot of drudgery. iT 
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LATEST NEWS ITEMS FROM HOME AND ABROAD 


All Maryknollers safe in recent Chilean earthquake and 
Hilo tidal wave. Much mission damage in Chile and priests 
are busy with relief. Earthquake timing unfortunate since 
it hit at beginning of Chilean winter. On Hilo, Saint 
Peter's Church carried 35 yards from its foundations by the 
wave. This church is @ popular tourist attraction and the 
Maryknollers hope to reclaim it. Father JOHN JOYCE, of 
Scarsdale, N.Y., pastor of Saint Joseph's, first priest to 
reach disaster area, gave own bedding to poor family. 


* * * 


Four Maryknollers decorated by the President of 
Guatemala for mission work among Guatemalan Mam 
Indians. They are Fathers HUGO GERBERMAN (Nada, 
Texas), J. EDMUND McCLEAR (Royal Oak, Mich.), 
PAUL J. SOMMER (Roxbury, Mass.) and WILLIAM J. 
HOMROCKY (Cleveland, Ohio). 


* * * 


Eight years ago this month Sister JOAN MARIE RYAN, of the 
Bronx, N.Y., stumbled across the border at Hong Kong with 
the news that Bishop FORD had died in a Communist prison. 
After a period of recuperation, Sister was assigned to 

work among the Hakka-speaking people on Formosa .. . In 
Beavercreek, Ohio, St. Luke's parish hall has been named in 
honor of Bishop FORD. A Brooklyn high school and Cathedral 
College residence in New York also bear his name. 


* * * 


If you have a college student in your family, 
send him or her a subscription of World Campus. 
This monthly publication of Maryknoll aims to 
make the world come alive to collegians. Cost 
is only $1 a year . . . Color reproductions of 
the covers of this magazine available at cost. 


* * * 


A helicopter in Formosa for use of President EISENHOWER, 
was used to rescue a Maryknoll medical team trapped deep . 
in the mountains of Formosa by landslides. The rescue was 
made at great risk because of low clouds and turbulent air 
currents. The Maryknollers had gone in to treat aborigines 
when trapped. Father WILLIAM STATHAM (Tulsa, Okla.) spent 
two days walking out to get help... Father JOHN J. 
oo to Washington to set up new Latin American Bureau 

or N.C.W.C. 











MIRACLE 
OF THE 
TUMBLERS 








The tiny girl acrobat 
missed a turn and 
landed on sharp knives. 


_ is a lovely old Mexican legend 
that goes like this: 

In a carnival tent on the outskirts of 
the Mexican village of St. John of the 
Lakes, an audience watched in won- 
der a group of tumblers. This was the 
best show they had ever seen. But, 
they wondered, what were those dag- 
gers for, those glittering knives planted 
in the ground. 

“Isn’t that little girl cute?” asked 
one. 

“Yes. But I wouldn’t want my little 
girl over those daggers!” 

Then it happened. The acrobats 
were ending their act with a sort of 
flourish. They tossed the child high 
into the air. In some way, a false twist 
was made and the girl tumbler fell on 
the knives. The crowd moaned and 
closed its eyes in horror. 

The little girl was badly hurt. Her 
father carried her from the tent while 
the people followed in profound grief 
for him, his wife, and the child. The 
poor mother was too stunned to do 
more than wring her hands. By the 
time they thought of taking the child 
to the hospital, the girl was dead. 

The chapel of Our Lady was next 
door to the acrobats’ tent. The wife of 
the sacristan, touched by the grief of 
the parents, begged them to come in 
and present themselves to Our Lady 
—to ask her help in their terrible 
grief. 


By Alice M. Ogle 
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The father led the way and came to 
stand before a small, dark niche in the 
sacristy, where a statue of Our Lady 
of the Immaculate Conception looked 
down on the people. In his despair, 
the father did not notice the faded 
paint, the dirt, and the air of abandon- 
ment that surrounded the statue. 

He raised his dead child toward the 
serene face, and said, “Blessed Virgin. 
take care of my child —” 

Before the astonished eyes of the 
parents and the crowd that had fol- 
lowed them into the sacristy, the girl 
opened her eyes and smiled! She 
moved and put her arms around her 
father’s neck. She had come to life! 

It is easy to imagine the gratitude 
of the father and mother and of every- 
one who had seen both the accident 
and the miracle. The acrobats were 
poor people, but they immediately de- 
cided to do something for Our Lady 
in return for the great favor her prayers 
had obtained. They wanted to have 
her statue painted and refinished. 

The truth is that the statue had been 
banished to the dark sacristy. It had 
remained there for many years, loved 
by only a few. The sacristan and his 
wife had honored the statue, but they 
had done nothing to keep it in repair. 
The statue was of Indian make, about 
eighteen inches high. 

The acrobats, hearts full of grati- 
tude, took the statue and set out to find 
someone capable of painting the image. 
They stayed at the village inn that 
night, and a young man who said he 
was an artist came to their room. 

“I am a painter and especially skill- 
ful at refinishing statues. May I take 
the statue and bring back its beauty?” 
he asked. They gladly gave him the 
image, and he told them the location 
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of his room. The next morning, eager 
to see how the young artist was pro- 
gressing, and intending to make ar- 
rangements to pay him for his work, 
the acrobats went to the man’s room. 
They found the statue, beautifully 
painted—but the young man was gone. 
They went downstairs to the innkeeper 
and asked where they could find the 
dark-haired young man who had come 
to their room the night before. 

“What young man?” asked the inn- 
keeper. “There was no young man in 
this inn last night.’ 

They wondered about the artist. 
They were awed as they carried the 
statue back to the sacristy. But when 
the sacristan went to replace Our 
Lady’s statue in the dark niche where 
it had been so forgotten, the crowd, 
who had followed the parents and the 
little girl, began protesting. 

“Put Our Lady’s statue back in the 
church!” 

Thus the statue was placed over the 
altar, where it remained, and there it 
may be seen today in the new church. 
The statue is beautifully dressed in 
scarlet and gold, and is kept as im- 
maculate as the Virgin’s name, from 
constant care. 

No one knows exactly how the statue 
of Our Lady of the Immaculate Con- 
ception came to St. John of the Lakes, 
in Mexico. Some think that it was 
brought by Fray Martin of Jesus, who 
founded these towns among the In- 
dians in the days of the Conquest. 

Three churches have been built in 
honor of the Miracle of the Tumblers. 
In 1732, ten thousand pilgrims came to 
one shrine. And nowadays, thousands 
upon thousands come each year on the 
Feast of Our Lady of St. John on Feb- 
ruary 2, and on December 8. ae 
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Germany: A pair of pussies 








@TO LOVE 


HE CAPACITY Of a child’s heart to 

love is boundless; and despite the 
affection poured out on parents, fam- 
ily, and friends, there is still an im- 
measurable amount of love left over. 
In the golden world of youth, pets 
‘share in this love. This is not a phe- 
nomenon of any one people or any 
one ‘race. But as these pictures show, 
the showering of love on God’s least 
creatures is a world-wide emotion. It 
is also proof of the basic sameness of 
men everywhere, a universal, instinc- 
tive sharing in God’s boundless love. 
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Formosa: Prize duck for a 4-H show 
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Guatemala: At a market, a distracted Indian boy feeds his favorite horse. 








Indonesia: Asian cowboys astride a bullock and guarded by their companion. 
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Ecuador: ‘Padre, can't you do something for my bird? It hurt its foot.”’ 
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Mexico: With his arms full, Pedro Dominguez comes for the annual blessing 
of pets. This Mexican custom extends back to colonial days and to Spain. 








. (a Ss, % 
Peg: See : Oy ? 


Korea: Happiness is in triplicate. Peru: You have to keep a pup warm. 


“Give a child a dog and you’ve furnished a playmate 
always true and faithful as can be.”—Berton Braley 


Chile: ‘Isn't he a beautiful dog?’’ ‘United States: Picture of friends 
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THE END 
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By Donald J. Sheehan, M.M. 


Fo MOST Americans, water is only 
as far away as the nearest faucet. 
In Red Dragon Village, a small settle- 
ment of aborigines hidden in the high 
mountains of central Formosa, the in- 
habitants relied on an antiquated 
wooden aqueduct to channel the pre- 
cious fluid from a distant river. This 
water was very sparingly used for per- 
sonal and household needs because 
the greatest measure was required to 
irrigate the village’s small rice fields 
which like giant steps terraced the 
mountain shadowing Red Dragon 
Village. 

as 





Hands across the Pacific 


give new life to a people 


who lived without hope. 


Then a torrential rain deluged For- 
mosa. The rain water collected in 
gorges and ravines, gathered in turbu- 
lent flood, and destructively swept 
through Red Dragon Village. In the 
torrent’s path was the aqueduct. In 
seconds, Red Dragon Village was with- 
out its water supply. 

The villagers were too poor to re- 
build the aqueduct. As the days passed, 
they began to realize the disaster that 
had come upon them. Water had to be 
carried laboriously by bucket from the 
far-off river. The people saw their 
fields turn to hard clay. A new rice 
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crop could not be planted. Water was 
hoarded for drinking. The meager 
supply of rice on hand dwindled away. 

One day Father Lioyd Glass, a Mary- 
knoller from Cresco, Iowa, visited Red 
Dragon Village. Having spent the war 
years in China, his eyes were accus- 
tomed to seeing hunger and privation. 
But neither the war years under the 
Japanese, nor his later experiences un- 
der Communist oppression, had hard- 
ened his heart to suffering. When he 
found children and women eating 
sweet-potato peels to stay alive, he 
knew he had to do something. He re- 
solved to help the people rebuild their 
waterduct. He did not know where the 
money would come from, but he prom- 
ised the people that they would have 
water again. His assurance brought 
hope back to Red Dragon Village. 

About this time, I received a letter 
from a lady in Los Angeles whom I 
had never met. She wrote that a group 
of Los Angeles women would like to 
help our mission in Tahu. They in- 
tended to meet together on one day a 
month. Each woman would contribute 
whatever sum she had been able to 
save during the month. Did I know 
how their money could be put to use 
to help people? 

If ever a rhetorical question was 
asked of a missioner, this was it. I 
wrote and asked if they would approve 
of using their first contribution to pro- 
vide cement, so that the people of Red 
Dragon Village could construct a new 
aqueduct. The reply came speeding 
back. The ladies were thrilled to help. 

Thus it is that the people of Red 
Dragon Village are able to boast 
throughout the mountains of their fine, 
new concrete aqueduct—one that car- 
ties a plentiful supply for all needs, 
SEPTEMBER, 1960 


both household and personal. The 
people are very grateful to Father 
Glass for aiding them, and he in turn 
is grateful to the “angels” of Los 
Angeles. 

The story could be expected to end 
here, but in reality it goes on. One 
might think that the only beneficiaries 
of the aqueduct were the people of 
Red Dragon Village. But such is not 
the case. Our mission, of course, bene- 
fitted from the good will that was won. 
But the chief beneficiaries in my mind - 
are the benefactors in Los Angeles. 

Through their small daily sacrifices, 
those good women made the funds 
available when they were badly needed. 
In return, God has granted them a 
happiness and joy from participating 
in this project, which is attested to in 
the letters they have written to me. 
They have learned that there is blessed- 
ness in giving. 

There is another lesson to be learned 
from this story. Throughout the world 
there are countless Red Dragon Vil- 
lages, each with its own problem, each 
struggling for survival. All that is 
needed to solve their problems are 
more men like Father Lloyd Glass to 
see the needs, and more people like 
the group of women in Los Angeles 
to discover the joy and satisfaction 
that come from alleviating needs of 
people less fortunate than themselves. 

Two groups—the workers in the 
field and their backers behind the lines. 
Everyone of us can fit into either one 
of these categories. We can fit, but do 
we? This is an important question each 
should ask of himself or herself. It is 
important because on our reply to this 
question literally depends the future 
of the Red Dragon Villages through- 
out the world. Cz) 
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The most popular man in Tanganyika is Julius Nyerere, shown here with his 
friend, Bishop McGurkin. Nyerere will head his country after independence. 





The story by Father James Morrissey keeps his young audience enraptured. 


The Yes-and-No People 


— AGO, when Maryknollers 
began work in Tanganyika, they 
entered a region that was considered 
the most backward of Britain’s East 
African possessions. The rate of prog- 
ress that is being made in Africa today 
can be gauged by the fact that Tan- 
ganyika will be the first East African 
country to get its independence. Full 
freedom is only two years away. 
Tanganyika is a land of great con- 
trasts, not only in its terrain but also 
in its people. Some people lead tribal 
lives much as their ancestors did a 


century ago. Others have already 
marched into tomorrow. For example, 
Julius Nyerere, the dynamic and young 
leader who has led the territory to 
freedom and who is one of the most 
educated men in Tanganyika, comes 
from the Bazanaki tribe, which is re- 
puted to be the most backward of all 
twelve tribes in the Maryknoll Mu- 
soma Diocese. Nyerere, who worked 
for Maryknoll in the early days of his 
struggle for freedom, is proof that 
education and opportunity will bring 
forth intelligent leaders in every tribe. 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS BY CYRIL VELLICIG, M.M. 
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THE MASAI 


ONE TRIBE that has tried to push back 
the future is the Masai, nomadic people 
whose wealth and pride are in their 
cows. They move from range to range 
along the Tanganyika-Kenya border, 
remaining aloof from the other tribes, 
whom they consider inferior. Once 
they were fierce warriors, each of whom 
attained manhood by killing a lion in 
personal combat. Even today they are 
still feared. Because of their wander- 
ing life, few have any education and 
few have embraced Christianity. 


T Beauty is an adornment. 
Some neck ornaments may weigh! 
as much as twenty pounds. 


Young lady in Sunday best. 
Notice the circlets on her arms. 
They will produce bulging muscles. 


> 


~ 
Masai brave. He lives in a hut 
made of cow dung, and feeds 
on milk and warm blood. 














) are Arabs whose 
tights must be protected. Indians and Europeans are also there. The young 
mechanic (left) has left tribalism and is part of the new emerging Africa. 
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By Joseph Bastien 


Fo four months the senior “home 
room” was the noisiest and liveliest 
place in Cathedral High School, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. My 35 classmates 
could outshout the other 1,200 students 
combined. We were raising money for 
the missions, and having a lot of fun 
while doing it. 

I had been appointed chairman of 
the drive. My sister, Jo Ann, had just 
entered the novitiate of the Maryknoll 
Sisters, so it was with a sense of fam- 
ily pride that I began to think of ways 
to collect money for the missions. 
“Who knows?” I thought. “I might 
even keep my sister from starving.” 

I decided to promote a race, boys 
against the girls, to see which side 
could give the most money to the mis- 
sions. As the lead changed almost 
daily, the noisy encouragement of en- 
thusiastic supporters sounded through 
the marble corridors. Whenever the 
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principal tried to quiet us down a little, 
we would explain, “Sister, we’re cok 
lecting money for the missions.” We 
thought that might appease her. = 
~ The real battle was on Saint Pat 
rick’s Day. I promoted competition 
between the Irish and the Germans, 
Could the sons of Saint Patrick outgive 
the sons of Saint Boniface? 

The Germans led off, with three dol- 
lars for the first collection; the Irish 
were a dollar behind. At the second 
round, Gene Brennan put five dollars 
in the tin cup painted green. The leader 
of the Germans, Jerry Brutger, matched 
that in a contribution to the orange 
cup. 

Two minutes before the end of the 
class, the score was: Germans, $8.75; 


Trish, $9.25. Then someone demanded 


a public counting—and the Irish were 
found to be a dollar short. Brutger 
grabbed Brennan. I grabbed the money, 
putting it safely in my pocket. 


A desk went over, a shirt ripped, e 
and the two leaders tumbled to the 2 
floor. The bell rang to end the period. 

A new class came in, and things lit 
calmed down. The next day all the stu- , ) 
dents were again the best of friends. [ . 

During the battle of Saint Patrick’s | .* 
Day, I had not sided with either the " 
Germans or the Irish. I had remained p 


neutral, not because I am French, but 
to stir up both sides. I was for the 
missions. Once I started working for 
them, I couldn’t stop. 

Finally, I decided to make the mis- 
sions my lifelong work. I applied to h 
become a Maryknoll priest. ae 
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— sent me a snapshot the 
other day. She’s old and bent now, 
so that the cross around her neck dan- 
gles far in front. But the old smile is 
there, and I can just hear her saying, 
“Remember?” 

Of course I remember! She was Col- 
lita when I first knew her: a skinny, 
tired little woman, coming around the 
back door of our Baguio convent, high 
in the piney mountains of the Philip- 
pines. She always had a basket of vege- 
tables resting between her shoulders, 
suspended on a leather thong which 
ran across her forehead. 

Thus with neck thrust forward and 
broad toes gripping the ground, she 
trudged the five or six miles from her 
hut in the woods to the market in 
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ned by American missioners, Filipinos will in turn be Asia's apostles. 


Philippine 
Memory 


By Sister Mary Constance 


Baguio. Usually, too, the latest baby 
would be riding high, wide and hand- 
some on top of the vegetable basket. 

Small wonder that Collita and all 
the other Igorot women sold whatever 
they could, to houses like ours on the 
edge of town! 

From the start, I liked Collita. And 
she liked us. It was several years, how- 
ever, before she hemmed and hawed a 
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little after the sale. Then it came out 
in the Igorot dialect, pronounced very 
slowly and clearly so that I could un- 
derstand: she wanted her three young 
children instructed and baptized. They 
attended the public school and had 
learned English of a sort. 

It was agreed. Sister Hyacinth, with 
charts and small catechisms, set to 
work. Collita brought the three early 
each Saturday morning, left them with 
us, and collected them around noon on 
her way home. She put them through 
their homework, too. Sister had given 
simple texts in the dialect, for study, 
hoping that Collita and Gundro, her 
husband, would absorb a little of it. 

The three children were baptized in 
our chapel. Not long after, confirma- 
tions were scheduled for the Baguio 
cathedral. We prepared Collita’s young- 
sters as well as others. By that time, 
a new baby was in Collita’s arms. 

“I want this one baptized, too,” she 
said. 

Came the big day! Before the cathe- 
dral, the plaza filled with people. I 
took Collita and her new baby to the 
baptismal font. “Stay here until Father 
comes,” I said. 

Then I went off with the other chil- 
dren to join the confirmation crowd. 
Well, you know how it is in a big 
crowd. You have no choice but to move 
with it. I could not get back to that 
baptismal font. And, as I realized later, 
it was the grace of God that kept me 
away. 

The confirmation was all over. I 
took Collita’s threesome and pushed 
through the dwindling crowd. Faithful 
as always, Collita was still there, hold- 
ing her new little Robert. But it was 
not the beatific Robert who held my 
eyes. It was the ecstatic Collita. 
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“Sister! Sister!” she called. “I'm 
baptized too!” The priest, she said, 
had hesitated to baptize the baby when 
she told him that she herself was not 
a Catholic. She told him about the 
three others, even then being con- 
firmed. He questioned her and found 
she knew all the answers. 

“How about you?” he said at last. 
“Don’t you want to be baptized?” 
Quite tearful, she had replied that 
nothing would make her happier. “1 
want to confess and receive Our Lord 
in Holy Communion, too,” she had 
added. 

Thus Collita became Callista. We 
had to find a Christian name like her 
Igorot one. 

As I looked at Callista’s snapshot 
the other day, the years rolled back. I 
saw what truly great Catholic women 
can do. She is one of the foundation 
stones of the Igorot Catholic commu- 
nity which, in my own lifetime, has 
grown greatly. 

There were fewer than a dozen of 
them when Maryknoll Sisters came to 
Baguio. More than 500 have become 
Catholics in the 30 years since. This is 
not, of course, due entirely to our 
work. Working together to convert 
these fine, sturdy, mountain people, 
are zealous Belgian priests, Sisters of 
several religious orders—and founda- 
tion stones like Callista. 

This in miniature tells the story of 
our Philippine work. We look back 
over thirty-some years work and see 
real progress. For thirty years after the 
Spaniards’ withdrawal, near the cen- 
tury’s turn, a courageous handful of 
priests held the line. Then help arrived. 
American and other missioners came 
to act as catalysts to revivify the 
Orient’s Christian bulwark. ae 
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MISSION 
ASSIGNMENTS | 


A joyous day 
\ at Maryknoll! 

One more step 
towards the 
fulfillment of 
Christ's command. 


And that command? 





) “Teach all nations..." 

Send a Maryknoll Sister as your 

mission representative. Thus you 

will help to take Christ’s love to 

all men. 

MARYKNOLL SISTERS / Maryknolil, N.Y. 

ee ee es ee to help start a Sister on her way to the 

1 missions. 

Nome 

Street City Zone State 

While | can, | will send $..... .. .a month to share in the 


mission work. | realize | can stop this at any time. 

















Tom Mboya 








Mission education opened the minds 


national aspirations. —TOM MBOY 





hirty-year-old Tom Mboya was 

born of Catholic parents on a 
sisal plantation in Kenya. He was 
educated in Catholic mission schools 
and studied political science at 
Oxford University. Leader of the 
drive for independence in Kenya, 
he has become a symbol for Afri- 
cans in their struggle for freedom. 











Q Mr. Mbova, like many African 
leaders you are the product of mission 
schools. Was that education in any way 
responsible for your sense of inde- 
pendence? 

A It must be admitted that the mis- 
sions have been responsible for educa- 
tion in the greater part of Africa. As 
a result of this education, most of us 
have become aware of our national 
aspirations. One can rightly say that 
the missioners were responsible for the 
opening of the African’s mind to po- 
litical questions. 


Q Under an African government, do 
you think the Church will be permitted 
to keep its schools? Will they get help 
from the state as they do now? 

A I think that most of them would 
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still get the help they do. Generally in 
terms of academic education, such ed- 
ucation is a responsibility of the state. 
In terms of facilities for academic edu- 
cation, all peoples should have the 
freedom to these facilities without any 
particular qualifications. 


Q Mr. Mbova, are you a Catholic? 
A Yes, I am. 


Q Would you encourage the people 
of Africa to become Christians? 

A I don’t féel that as a leader, and 
especially as a political leader, I should 
have to tell the people what they must 
become. In so far as I am a Christian 
myself, I believe it would be a good 
thing to encourage people to adopt 
Christian standards and Christian ways 
of life. But as a leader, I recognize the 
right of each individual to decide for 
himself. 


Q Recent Papal encyclicals have 
shown serious concern with the new 
Africa. How can American Catholics 
help Africa? 

A It is very difficult to say what an 
individual can do but in terms of group 
action there is a lot that can be done. 
In the field of education that we have 
just been discussing, there are two 
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of Africans to 


_ ways in which help can be made. First, 


by expanding on the services that the 
Church has in Africa. Second, by ex- 
panding on the facilities that can be 
provided to Africans to come to your 
country for study—private sponsor- 


_ ship. I think your Catholic universities 


and colleges could provide more spon- 
sorships of African students. 


Q Are there any weak areas for the 
Church in Africa? 

A There is one thing I would like to 
say very emphatically, and it is a point 
that we who are Catholics should take 
seriously. The situation in Portuguese 
territories is the most disturbing in 
Africa. And to me, a Catholic, it is 
most shameful to think that we have 
gone to the extent of co-operating with 
the brutal and tyrannical system that 
exists in those areas. It is time when 
the Church should speak out on the 
Portuguese situation. God knows, we 
have influence in that area. The Church 
is the most influential voice, and it 
cannot remain silent in the wake of this 
oppression. of the peoples in Angola 
and Mozambique. I certainly hope 
that you, as a Church in a free coun- 
try, will begin to sound opinion on 
conditions in these areas. 
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Q Mr. Mbova, you belong to the 
Luos, a very progressive people. Would 
vou sav that Africans consider tribe 
first, rather than nation? 

A I don’t think so. That is not en- 
tirely true. Although a Luo, I repre- 
sent a constituency which is over sev- 
enty per cent non-Luo. 


Q You come from Nairobi which is 
cosmopolitan. But is this sense of na- 
tional identity true in bush country? 

A I think this whole question of 
tribal identity has been too much ex- 
aggerated. There is tribal identity to 
the extent that all our districts geo- 
graphically constitute one homoge- 
neous tribal group. Now, we can’t help 
that. but I don’t think that in itself 
means tribal consciousness. 


Q What would happen to a system of 
headsmen and chiefs under an African 
government? 

A I think the system would have to 
change. The whole question of chief- 
tainship has been one of the most con- 
troversial issues in some African areas. 
During colonialism, these chiefs and 
headsmen have been used for admin- 
istrative purposes. They were conven- 
ient for governing indirectly. But when . 
a country becomes independent, local 
government must be representative 
government—not an authoritarian sort 
of structure. Consequently we will 
have to review the system to make it 
more democratic and representative. 
The term “chief” or the status of chiefs 
need not be abolished, but certainly 
their functions will need redefining. 


Q What about the language problem 
in East Africa, Mr. Mboya? There are 
220 tribes and a great many languages? 
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A We have a common language in 
Swahili. I think, however, in terms of 
a working language, English is devel- 
oping into becoming that working 
language. I don’t see why we should 
interfere with that process of develop- 
ment. I think that through evolution 
we will ultimately settle on English 
with Swahili being retained. I don’t 
think anyone can deliberately kill 
Swahili, as it is spoken by too many 
people. I am also sure that we will re- 
tain some of our dialects. In fact, I 
think it is healthy to have them. 


Q Uganda has a law prohibiting non- 
Africans from owning land. Would you 
favor a law like that in Kenya? 

A The Uganda law has obviated the 
problem of white settlement. How- 
ever, in Kenya and Tanganyika we 
have some non-Africans who already 
own land. I think that conditions re- 
quire that we must have certain land 
reforms in order to meet our prob- 
lems. I have already made it known 
that I believe some reform will be 
necessary in the White Highlands— 
reforms that would mean the resettle- 
ment of some Africans in the White 
Highlands and a cutting down on the 
amount of land that some settlers own. 


Q You would put a limit on the 
amount of land that could be owned? 
A I would put a limit. 


Q You have appealed for the inde- 
pendence of all colonial countries in 
British East Africa. Do you favor a 
union of those countries? 

A I don’t think that a union should 
be discussed until the appropriate mo- 
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ment, and the appropriate moment is 


after independence. When, after inde- 


pendence, countries think that they 
should have a union, I think they 
should go ahead and do so. My hope 


is that we shall not be too small to J 


realize that economic factors some- 
times dictate that we have larger units, 


Q Will future African culture be built 


on past African culture or will there be ¥ 


a complete revolution? 


A I think there will be a synthesis § 


of the past culture and the culture that 
is developing out of our changing sit- 
uation—economic, social, educational, 
and the contact we are making with 
the outside world. 


Q How deep an impact is Radio 
Cairo making on East Africa? 

A It is listened to, but I don’t know 
what is meant by Radio Cairo impact. 
In so far as people listen to it, they 
only listen to it for news. I don’t think 
that it has any impact that could be 
called Radio Cairo impact. 


Q Suppose there were more inde- 
pendent nations in Africa today. Do you 


feel that they would be compelled to in- 


tervene in South Africa to protect the 
rights of Africans against apartheid? 
AI think we must intervene in 
South Africa. We must consider the 
independence of one state is meaning- 
less unless there is total liberation. 
South Africa is our responsibility. 


Q There is a Moslem reawakening 
and mission effort south of the Sahara. 
What is the significance of this? 

A It is true that Moslems are par- 
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ticularly active in most of the African 
territories. This is indicative of the 
whole new awakening that is taking 
place in Africa generally. 


Q Admitting that colonialism has 


| faults, is there anything good that can 
| be said of colonialism? 
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AI don’t think there is anything 


good that can be said of colonialism A 


as such. I think there is a lot of good 
that can be said of the contact between 
Britain and various African countries. 


Q Is it true that the land problem 
was one of the basic causes of the Mau 
Mau rebellion? 

A That is quite true. 


Q What, then, is the solution for the 
Kikuyu land problem? 

A It is very difficult to say, “This is 
the solution.” The solution must be 
twofold, I think. It must recognize the 
political injustice that was done in the 
past and therefore some land reform 
must take place, including some reset- 
tlement in the White Highlands. In 
addition, I think that we would be un- 
realistic to think that the mere acqui- 
sition of more land is going to solve 
the problem. You can’t solve the land 
problem where you have a population 
of 800 people per square mile by pass- 
ing out more land. I believe we have 
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to be more positive. In my view we 
will require both a land-resettlement 
program and intensified farming— 
higher production from the land—and 
the development of more industries. 


Q There has been a movement of 
Luos into Tanganyika in recent years. 
How do you feel about tribes going from 
one area or one country to another? 

A I think the movement must be 
permitted on the basis that it is in the 
interest of the country into which they 
are going. They leave a crowded re- 
gion into one that needs development. 
This is to the advantage of both. 


Q The Luos have the Ramogi organi- 
zation, which is a combination political 
organization and mutual help society. 
Do you encourage such organizations? 

A I think that they are good and 
useful. One thing we must do is teach 
our people community self-help pro- 
grams and this itself does not encour- 
age tribalism. The Ramogi and the 
Luo Thrift and Trading Corporation 
are open not only to the Luos but also 
other people. I think we should en- 
courage this sort of thing because it 
gives our people a sense of belonging. 
It is something they can feel they own, 
is their responsibility. We need more 
of such organizations in Africa today. 


A Mother Keeps the Kettle Boiling. ‘‘We have so much, compared to 
most of the world. Our children are well fed and clothed, and although 
there is seldom a penny left over for luxury, we are blessed. So I’m 
enclosing a check for $1.00 to put food into one little mouth for a day 
or two. We are going to try to send you a dollar a month, at least. 
This isn't much, | know, but it may be a drop in the Maryknoll kettle." 


SEPTEMBER, 1960 
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Root of Evil 

I was surprised that some of your 
readers do not know what nationalism 
is. Nationalism differs greatly from pa- 
triotism. It is excessive love of state and 
is against the very roots of Christianity. 
It was nationalism that gave rise to sec- 
ularism, which is founded on material- 
ism. And it was secularism that gave 
rise to communism. Father Nevins is 
right when he says nationalism is not 
to be lauded. 

CATHERINE LITTLE 

Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Out of Tragedy 

Let me tell you a little story. You may 
recall the great school fire we had in 
Chicago in December, 1958. I attended 
the funeral of one of the children I did 
not even know. But the sight brought 
me back to the Church, from which I 
had been away for many years. After 
the funeral I went right to confession, 
which was very hard. The next day was 
Sunday, and I went to Mass. One of 
your priests gave the sermon about 
Maryknoll. I signed up to be a sponsor. 

NaMeE WITHHELD 

Chicago, III. 


Mountain Victory 

MaRYKNOLL has done it again—this 
time a double-barreled victory. The 
story of “The Day We Climbed Kili- 
manjaro” had our sides convulsed and 
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WE DO NOT PUBLISH ANY LETTER WITHOUT THE WRITER’S CONSENT 





ribs aching with the hilarious and 
breath-taking assault upon the heights 
of the great snow king of tropical Africa. 
It was a literary gem of reporting. 

Tuomas Wau 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Limitation 

I like Marykno.i, but I’m just ten 
years old. I’m sending a dollar for you 
magazine. But I can’t afford any pews 
or organs. Please do not think I think 
you silly for writing me a letter. I reall; 
enjoy your magazine. I will probably 
subscribe to your magazine every year 
you print it. It’s a good magazine. 

Gary Cotton 

Topeka, Kans. 


Two Sides 
Thank you for your wonderful article, 
“Compassion Is a Human Bridge.” Si 
much has been said on the other side, 
that it tends to be discouraging. All too 
little is told of the many Americans like 
Pvt. Zweber who demonstrate Christian- 
ity in a positive way overseas. Needles: 
to say, many men make real sacrifices 
when they support orphans and mission 
work out of the meager pay of junior 
enlisted men. Also such articles serve 
as a real inspiration to those who jus! 
need that one little push to start. 
NaME WITHHELD 
Presidio of Monterey, Calif. 
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Request 
Please send me a few sample copies 
of your MARYKNOLL magazine for the 
reading table in my office. 
Dr. ArtHUR E. SHEPARD 
Westfield. Me. 


We are happy to send the copies to 
Dr. Shepard, and will send sample copies 
to any other doctor or dentist who re- 
quests them. 


Appreciation 

lam sorry that I cannot send you a 
donation at this time. I am a senior at 
Cardinal Dougherty High School, and 
you know that there are quite a few ex- 
penses with graduation right around the 
corner. | only do little jobs such as 
washing and simonizing cars, and I have 
not been working because of the 
weather. My father has helped me 
greatly, and I am very thankful for 
everything that he has done for me. 
Since my mother died, about seven 
years ago, he has been both a mother 
and father to me. He has given me 
every bit of education he possibly could. 
He even said that he would put me 
through college, but I told him that I 
would work my own way through. I 
think that he has done enough for me. 
After graduation, when I will be work- 
ing, I will be able to help you. 

Ronatp KanbyBskI 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eyewitness 

I went to church yesterday at Mary- 
knoll in Kowloon. The man who drove 
me on the tour said that he was grate- 
ful to the American people for sending 
them their old clothes. He has seven 
children, and the Catholic Relief Serv- 
ice is a blessing to them. You ought to 
see these poor refugees who escape 
SEPTEMBER, 1960 


from Red China! I almost started to ery 
when he showed us how they live, all 
jammed into huts on the mountainside. 
And those poor little kids—all raggedy 
and dirty! I am on my way to Cambodia, 
to work in the American Embassy. 
Mape.ine D’ Amico 

Hong Kong 


Real Sacrifice 

I am sending you a dollar and wish 
it could be more but the shoe shop 
where my husband worked went out of 
business five years ago and he has only 
worked a day or two since once in a 
while so it is kind of hard to get by. 
Please pray for us so that my husband 
will soon find ‘work preferably on a 
small farm. 

NaMeE WITHHELD 

Claremont, N. H. 


Remembering 
My Communion Day was a wonder- 
ful day in my life. I am giving you five 
dollars for the Communion veils that 
the girls in Chile need. 
Susan Davy 
Westchester, Ill. 


Blessings 

When I graduated from high school, 
back in 1940, I got a job and started to 
send Maryknoll a dollar a month. So 
this makes twenty years, thanks to Our 
Lady of Maryknoll. The dollar has 
grown because I promised Our Lady of 
Maryknoll ten per cent of all my raises. 
I just received another raise, so from 
now on it will be $87 a month. I ear- 
nestly wish that all working men would 
try to send a dollar a month. Our Lord 
would bless them just as He has blessed 
me, my wife, and five children. 

Jim Carrou 

Lynn, Mass. 
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A mission chapel or other needed 
’ 4 items, as a memorial for your 
\N loved ones, as an expression of 


gratitude for what God has given you. 





Giving an item to equip a mission, in memory of a dear one, brings | 
blessings on you. Listed below are a number of items, varying in | 


cost, that you may donate. 





Chile 

Parish church ....... $50,000 
Chapel for Sisters’ convent .... eeebices Tae 
10 classrooms, each . anak Lertacees 


Korea 


Clinic 























Scholarship, agricultural ...0 0000 0000000.0000.... -.... 2,000 F 
Land for agricultural school mea deh Be oirakwa 5,000 
Stable for agricultural school......0..0..0-0......... 3,500 
8 welding machines, each ...... eer atts 400 
Mobile catechetical library... 00000 ee 1,600 
Japan 

Brothers’ novitiate |. ee heebers hades te betiantk oe ox 5,000 
Teaching hall... .. ih ied ihadeceee Metin hamevesdn 7,000 
On a 10,000 








i} WE have to OFFER 








NE 5 sek ba Kw eens Cae RCL UAKNRS ake $10,000 
Nir tcine és aneandne caw sensed was vercedans 1,500 
ee earner 500 
2 chapels, small, each...... peep eteanusseauseevncasnceea 1,000 

00 2 chapel-doctrine halls, each... ........000 0c cc cece eee 500 
0) ee ee a ee eer ee rere 12,000 
0 nth we Sisens 64.8 oss OHA ONES AN ANA EAE 500 
” ee eee 1,050 
0 | Expenses for mobile dispensary..............00000 00000 1,000 
a 


00 ) MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL, NEW YORK  >.60.mw 
00 | Dear Fathers, 


IT enclose $............ IG se ovicawesedkeadann ss in 
nO Vl 2 eo oe ee Ce oe oe oe ee ee ee eS ee ee 
e Ri isictinndtaiaiawn enck ieenyedinadbenanneesseueienth 
0 
ha ee ih eaaehh etre Aen de Re ASE ERO RN aa 











Prospecting for Souls is a catechist’s 
He works tirelessly among his 
people, to bring them into the Church. 
In KOREA, two catechists are paid 
$850 a vear. Will vou pay part of their 
salary? 


job. 


Catechetical Charts are essential to 
the progress of teaching the doctrine 
of the Church to Chileans. A priest in 
CHILE needs 30 sets of charts, to en- 
able his catechists to carry on their 
work. Will you buy a set for him? Cost 


is $3 each. 


The Chart Before the Course. A play 
on words, to be sure, but catechists in 
(GUATEMALA are serious when they 
ask for 100 sets of catechetical charts, 
to instruct hundreds of couples prepar- 
ing for marriage. A set costs $35. Can 
vou afford one or more? 


The Pre-Minor Seminary in JULI. 
PERU, needs $500 to set up its kitchen. 
Will your budget permit you to help 
Marvknollers accomplish this? 


Larceny in Africa. Thieves made off 
with nearly all vestments at a mission in 
MUSOMA, AFRICA. Replacements are 


needed: 5 albs—$20 each; vestments— 


Please send your check to: 


The Maryknoll Fathers / Maryknoll, New York 
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$30 each set; copes. in white, red. black, 


green and purple—$50 each. Can you 


help in this emergency? 


The Pictures Tell the Story. In the 
HONG KONG Retugee Settlement, two 
slide projectors are needed by the cate- 
chists, for instruction purposes. Interest 
runs high, and attendance by refugees 
is good, when lessons are accompanied 
by slides. Please keep them interested 
with the gift of two projectors. The cost 


will be $70 each. 


Neat but Not Gaudy. Seventeen altar 
boys in a parish in JAPAN need cas. 
socks, surplices, and shoes. Serving on 
God’s altar is a highlight in the bud- 
ding careers of these Japanese boys. 
Their pride in their appearance is onl 
exceeded by their devotion to this sacred 
duty..Can you spare $15 to outfit one 
altar boy? 


Basic Needs. A priest in YUCATAN 
asks for catechetical charts, books, cate- 
chisms, and other visual aids. In this 
area, the Faith was suppressed for many 
years. Now the people are awakening 
to the presence of Christ. Will you pro- 
vide the $100 that will pay for these 
catechetical supplies? 
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Every year our ordination classes 
grow in number with young men from 
every section of the United States. 
Soon these brand-new missioners are 
transplanted to a new way of life 
among their newly adopted people. 


The hours are long, the duties are 
endless, the rewards, many. A jeep 


obligations. 





Every Priest \\ 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS / Maryknoll, New York 


) Dear Fathers, 

While I can, I would like to give $............ a month toward the $30 or 
more needed monthly for the support of a Maryknoll missioner. Please send me a 
monthly reminder. I understand that this does not obligate me in any way, that I 


may discontinue at any time, and that it should not interfere with parish or personal 
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| Sponsor 


ride to a sick mother —a _ horse- 
back journey to hear confessions — 
schools to run and so on. 


You can be his unseen companion 
every day of the year. As a sponsor, 
you can share in his Masses, his 
prayers and his rewards. Won’t you 
start TODAY? 


CO meee eee meee esses eee esses seseeeeeseeseee® 


Pomme eee rere eee ese eeeeeeeeeeesseseeesseseeese 


eee eo e DITO. cere cere eseeeeeesesseeesee 


ARLY one morning, as Father Francis X. 

Lyons was unvesting after Mass in a 
small, Andean chapel, an Indian entered the 
sacristy and asked if the priest would bap- 
tize his baby. When Father Lyons went out- 
side and saw the infant, he stopped in con- 
sternation. The baby’s face was discolored, 
and it had been dead about a day. 


Father Lyons explained that he could not 
baptize a dead child. But the Indian pleaded 
for baptism so that his baby could go to 
heaven. 


“Why didn’t you bring your baby to me as 
soon as it became sick?” the priest asked, 


“Oh, but I did, Padre!’ the Indian ex- 
claimed. “As soon as my baby became sick, 
I started to look for a priest. For three 
days and two nights, I have been searching 
for one until I found you.” 


After teaching the man how to give é 
gency baptism, Father Lyons watched thé 
Indian pick up his dead child and start § 
rowfully back into the mountains. 


“Then,” Father Lyons recalled later, ’ 
really understood what it means to livell 
a land where priests are few, and thousang 
of Christians are without the sacramenth 














